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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Location 


Archives Building 


Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 
www.teicharchives.org 


Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscoverymuseum.org 

Admission $6.00 for adults, $2.50 for students. Tuesdays are $3.00 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 



IDWAY 


The Chicago World's Fair of 1893 is credited with being the beginning of traveling carnivals as we know them today. The Chicago World's Fair of 1934 boasted a midway and a 
Ferris wheel both of which can be traced back to 1893 origins Curt Teich Archives COP2281. 1934 


JOIN US 

The Curt Teich Postcards Archives needs your support to maintain quali¬ 
ty preservation of its collections. 

Your membership in l he Friends of I he Lake County Discovery Museum 
will help provide professional staff to .care for she Archives, will aid in the 
ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts, and will help support methods of 
bringing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publications, 
and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a valu¬ 
able resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the 
history of the twentieth century. 

Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 


Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

30.00 

Individual - Two Years 

$ 

55.00 

Family 

$ 

45.00 

Family - Two Years 

$ 

85.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

75.00 

Discovery Circle 

$ 

150.00 

Mastodon Club 

$ 

500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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TRAVELING CARNIVALS 

By Michael Baers 
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Wild rides are just as important to the summer carnival experience as cotton candy and games of chance. They were also the bread and butter for the carnival in communities 
where certain acts or games of chance were prohibited. Curt Teich Archives 5BH182. 1945 


From Encyclopedia of Popular Culture, 5 
Vols. IE. ©2000 Cale, a part of Cengage 
Learning , Inc. Reproduced by permission. 
www.cengage.com/permissions. 

In American culture, the traveling carni¬ 
val evokes all things seamy, dubious, 
and lurid. In their heyday, some three 
hundred different traveling carnivals 
roamed the United States offering a 
glimpse of mystery and excitement, and 
sometimes danger. It was the rare child 
who did not think of joining a traveling 
carnival or circus to escape a stultifying 
small-town environment. The carnival 
was the poor man's entertainment. An 
egalitarian institution, carnivals prac¬ 
ticed equal-opportunity speculation, 
and thus acquired a reputation for trick¬ 
ery and deceit, if not outright fraud, and 
as a consequence of America's develop¬ 
ing network of train lines and highways, 
these carnivals were able to penetrate 
the most remote backwaters of the 
country. The carnival remains one of 
America's most enduring cultural institu¬ 
tions. 

The United States, being a young coun¬ 
try, has long had fairly primitive tastes in 
entertainment. For the better part of the 
nineteenth century, entertainment in 
rural America consisted of traveling cir¬ 
cuses and burlesque troops, vaudeville 


and magic-lantern shows, all traversing 
the country by train or horse-and-buggy, 
offering temporary relief from the bore¬ 
dom of country life. The showmen were 
both exalted and disdained; occupants 
of an insular class, they were much 
maligned but envied for their carefree 
lifestyle. Cities contained a richer 
palette of diversions, but actors and 
showmen were no less scorned there. 
Going to dime museums exhibiting 
freaks of nature, magic acts, or flea cir¬ 
cuses was a popular pastime with the 
people, and in the latter half of the cen¬ 
tury, resort towns located near urban 
centers sprang up to accommodate a 
growing middle class. Resort entertain¬ 
ment choices mirrored those of the city, 
with freak shows, burlesque, and primi¬ 
tive amusement parks relocating for the 
summer season. From these disparate 
entertainments, the traveling carnival 
emerged. It was an ad-hoc gathering of 
shows and concessions that traveled 
under the casual imprimatur of a man¬ 
ager or showman who handled the busi¬ 
ness end of things, and was responsible 
for hiring and firing acts. 

Most histories credit the 1893 Chicago 
World's Fair — which brought together 
the largest agglomeration of showmen 
ever assembled up to that point — with 
the traveling carnival's origination. Along 


the Midway Plaisance, an avenue at the 
fair's periphery, the freak shows, games 
of chance, burlesque, wild west shows, 
and other more unsavory diversions 
assembled, and their close proximity led 
many of the showmen to compare notes 
on their business. "The showmen work¬ 
ing the Midway Plaisance," writes Robert 
Bogdan, "not only shared the same 
grounds and experiences but even met 
to discuss common problems... it was in 
the area around Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
Show, that the idea for a collective 
amusement company was first dis¬ 
cussed." 

Otto Schmidt, a participant in these 
meetings, organized the Chicago 
Midway Plaisance Amusement 
Company, and he and his acts set out on 
a tour of the Northeast. The show fea¬ 
tured thirteen attractions, some direct 
from the Midway Plaisance, but failed to 
make its final booking in New Orleans, 
folding due to poor organization and 
business practices. Nevertheless, it pro¬ 
vided the model for a new type of trav¬ 
eling amusement — part circus, part 
amusement park — and several show¬ 
men from Schmidt's troupe revamped 
the idea with success, going on to oper¬ 
ate some of the first traveling carnivals. 3 
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Scene on Midway, 
Allentown Fair, Allentown, Pa. 
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"made" acts. These ranged from outright 
frauds — a wild man of Borneo (or 
geek) who might have grown up in 
Brooklyn/ or a mind-reader who worked 
his dazzling clairvoyance by means of an 
elaborate code — to acts that were 
semi-legitimate. Tattooed men, torture 
actS/ sword-swallowers, and snake 
charmers were the most common sort of 
act, constituting a sort of middle class of 
the carnival world; they ranked slightly 
lower than nature's aristocrat, the freak, 
but far above the lowly geek. 


The fair in Allentown, Pennsylvania featured a Ferris wheel, a common sight at any carnival event, even today. Funnel 
cakes and Shoofly pie were a/50 Allentown Fair favorites Curt Teich Archives R18123 Ca 1909 


From spring to fall of 1902, seventeen 
carnivals toured the United States. They 
pitched their tents in empty fields or 
vacant lots, or were booked in conjunc¬ 
tion with state and county fairs, these 
having become a welcome diversion for 
the small towns that served as the center 
of isolated farm communities. By 1905, 
there were forty-six traveling carnivals 
plying their trade. By 1937, an estimated 
three hundred different shows traversed 
the country. 

The average carnival consisted of a circu¬ 
lar avenue, the midway (the name 
derived from that of the avenue leading 
to the big top in a circus), ringed by the 
different attractions and circumscribing 
the rides and food vendors within a cir¬ 
cular enclosure of colorful tents. Among 
the different attractions, a pre-World War 
II carnival would invariably include a 
model show, where naked (if the police 
could be sufficiently bribed) or scantily 
clad young women were exhibited 
behind a see-through fabric; a sex exhibit 
in which grift was especially common 
(anything even loosely associated with 
sex — fetuses preserved in formaldehyde, 
anatomical aids, or caged guinea pigs — 
could suffice); a palm reader; a dance 
pavilion; games of chance; food conces¬ 
sions; and, of course, the rides. 

The rides were usually owned and oper¬ 
ated by the carnival's manager, and they 
provided a constant draw, an insurance 
against the vagaries of local jurispru¬ 
dence, which often prohibited many acts 
from performing, or made grift a difficult 
and hazardous endeavor. Most carnivals 
would also include a free act, usually 
some spectacular dare-devil stunt, for 
instance, plunging off a tower into a small 
pool of water. This act was performed at 
the peak hour of carnival business, pro¬ 
viding a climax and focal point to the 
day's events. If the rides were the bread- 
and-butter of a carnival, games of chance 
were the jam. Extremely lucrative for the 


concessionaire, when the police would 
allow them, games of chance were in 
great part to blame for the carnival's 
dubious reputation, and a frequent 
source of animosity between the townies 
and the carnies. The games were almost 
always rigged, and the "marks" duped out 
of a considerable amount of cash. Where 
the police were vigilant, vendors laid off 
the "grift." Where gambling was illegal or 
heavily frowned upon, the games paid off 
in "slum," or trinkets. 

Every carnival featured a freak show, 
often called a "ten-in-one" or "string 
show," consisting of a number of differ¬ 
ent acts appearing in a single tent. The 
freak show provided the mystery to a 
carnival and, although now moribund as 
an institution, it remains of abiding inter¬ 
est, with freak show paraphernalia com¬ 
manding high prices by collectors. Most 
shows had at least one genuine lusus 
naturae — a fat woman, a living skele¬ 
ton, Siamese twins—and a number of 


To attract an audience, a "talker," a 
quick-talking announcer, would gather a 
crowd, attracted by the talker's "pitch" as 
well as by the exhibitions, several of 
whom would appear with him on the 
"bally platform" giving short demonstra¬ 
tions. This was called "turning the tip." 
Once the tip had been turned, that is, 
lured into paying the entrance fee, they 
would be further induced to buy cheap 
merchandise — photos, pamphlets, and 
the like — and then to pay an additional 
fee to see the "blow-off," a genuine freak 
— a fat man or woman, a bearded lady, 
pin-heads, or victims of other birth 
defects. A good "blow-off" could under¬ 
write the operating expenses of a ten-in- 
one, therefore, freaks were a highly val¬ 
ued commodity. 

Carnival life fostered an us-and-them 
attitude. You were either "with it" (in the 
know), or a mark. There was no middle 
ground, and sometimes pitched battles, 
deemed "clems" by the carnies, would 
erupt. Often small-town carnival-goers 
were simply suspicious, and often the 
fights started after the games of chance 
had bled them dry. In small town America 
of [the] 1930s, it was simply second- 
nature to distrust the carnies. And yet, 
the lurid quality of the carnival, the dan¬ 
ger of being swindled, appears to have 


Taking a cue from traveling circuses, many traveling carnivals featured a "freak show" exhibiting people with unusual 
physical characteristics or unique talents, such as the ones demonstrated by these gentlemen Curt Teich Archives 
COP2629 1933 




































Fall Postcard 
Exhibits 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is 
celebrating Halloween this year with an 
exhibit all about the superstitions and tradi¬ 
tions that surround the holiday. Halloween 
can be traced back to ancient Celtic ori¬ 
gins. October 31 marked the end of the 
Celtic year, and the time when the veil 
between this world and the afterlife was 
believed to be the thinnest. As time went 
on, the custom of having a bonfire and cel¬ 
ebrating that time of year spread to other 
cultures, picking up different traditions as it 
went. 

To tell the story of the holiday past and 
present, the exhibit Halloween 
Superstitions and Traditions will trace the 
roots of Jack-O-Lantern carving, trick-or- 
treating and costume wearing. It will also 
explore customs that have fallen out of 
favor with time, such as bobbing for apples 
or using a mirror on Halloween night to 
discover your one true love. 


Eggo Waffles first hit grocery stores in 1953, becoming 
one of the many heat and serve foods that were pop¬ 
ular during the Atomic Age. Eggo frozen waffles, now 
owned by Kellogg's, are still popular today Curt Teich 
Archives 5CK766. 1955. 

Following Halloween Superstitions and 
Traditions, in time for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners, is the exhibit Food in 
the Atomic Age. Using advertising postcards 
and vintage kitchen pieces from the muse¬ 
um's collections, exhibit will look at food 
and food preparation during the 1950s. It 
will examine how new appliances, pre¬ 
packaged food and kitchen innovations — 
such as the sit-down sink — changed the 
way America cooked during the post-war 
years. 

Halloween Superstitions and Traditions 
September 5 - November 1, 2009 

Food in the Atomic Age 

November 14, 2009 - February 21, 2010 5 


The Lake County Fair drew crowds to the fairgrounds festooned with tents and filled with entertainments. The har¬ 
ness races were likely one of the highlights of the event. Lake County History Archives M-86.1.646. Ca. 1910. 
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been part of the attraction* Carnival and 
carny alike were exotic, simultaneously 
feared and envied. The ramies rejection 
of the "normal” world, of proper society, 
was an affront, but ft was also an invita¬ 
tion* In the midst of the Great Depression, 
when llie traveling carnivals were at their 
most popular, customers could still be 
counted on to spend their hard-earned 
pennies. Perhaps it was because esc ape 
from the hardship of everyday life had 
assumed a monumental importance for 
the hard-pressed citizenry. 

After World War II, the number of carni¬ 
vals in operation dropped substantially. 

No one single reason can account for 
their precipitous decline, Perhaps it was 
that small-town audiences had become 
m ore so p hi s l ica te d; perl i a ps ch a n gi ng 
soc ial mores diminished the popularity of 
the freak show; or perhaps it was simply 
that si i l iety had I )eco me mo re regi m e n L- 
ec\ t and the escape carnivals represented 
had become anomalous. In addition, cor¬ 
poratism had invaded the carnival world 
The result is today's pallid excuse for a 
carnival: no freak shows, games of chance 
that pay off in worthless trinkets, and not 
even a faint hint of danger or sex. The 
forbidden, as much a part of the carnival 
mystique as cotton candy or the smell of 
sawdust, had been excised from the car¬ 
nival, and without the danger, the fun and 
excitement was simply less alluring. 


Love about a family of carnival freaks, 
purposefully deformed in utv.ro, captured 
the public imagination in the late 1980s, 
becoming a best-seller. Since Todd 
B n )wn r n g's 1932 m a ste r pi ece, Freaks, th e 
carnival has routinely appeared in motion 
pictures, and its appearance is usually 
metaphor for subterfuge and betrayal. 
More recent films such as Girny {1930) 
treat the wayward carny with more affec¬ 
tion, but one need only read David Foster 
Wallace's essay, "Ceding Away from Being 
Pretty Much Away from tt All," to compre¬ 
hend the slighlly sinister quality of the car¬ 
nival and its workers. 

Carnivals conjure up a host of associations 
in American culture. Heirs to both the 
showmanship of a Wild Bill Hickock and 
the entertaining mendacity of the snake- 
nil salesman, carnivals lap deeply into (he 
American psyche: its restlessness, its 
love/hate relationship wilh conformity, its 
romance with all things criminal. The car¬ 
nival was a non-judo mental environment 
where the deformed, the drifter, the loser 
could find a place that would accept him 
unconditionally; it was a metaphor for 
freedom from troubles, from the mun¬ 
dane, and into a magical world where the 
rule is that things aren't always what they 
seem. □ 


But the image of the carnival remains 
powerfully alluring. Carnival parapherna¬ 
lia I xi n ners an d p rorncjttonal 

materials — are now much sought-after 
by collectors. In literature, as well, the 
carnival works its distinctive magic. By 
cleverly inverting the carnival-goer's pre¬ 
sumption of fraud, Charles G. Finneys 
novel, The Circus of Dr. Lao (1935), wrote 
of a traveling circus in which all the 
attractions are fantastically real, yel the 
townies fail to see past their suspicions* 
Katherine Dunn's best-selling novel, Geek 


According to tradition, looking over your shoulder 
with a mirror on Halloween night would reveal the 
face of your true love In one variation, walking down 
stairs backwards was also part of the ritual. Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives SBN3. Ca 1910. 
























CATALOGING NOTES 

The Problematic Swastika 



During World War II, the Navaho nation officially renounced use of the swastika in their traditional designs. The pat¬ 
tern had formerly been a symbol of good fortune and appeared on baskets, blankets, and clothing. Curt Teich 
Archives 3BH1370. 1943. 


By Kory Kreiseder, Collections Cataloger 

As the Collections Cataloger for the Lake 
County Discovery Museum, I come 
across my fair share of postcards that 
run the gamut from endearing to ghoul¬ 
ish to just plain strange . One image that 
appears on early postcards that I find 
particularly horrific is the swastika. 

Today, the use of this symbol produces 
serious ramifications. With that in mind, 

I wanted to find out why it was used so 
freely in the past 

For centuries the swastika was a symbol 
of good fortune and blessing to people 
all over the world. Yet for the majority/ 
the swastika now evokes thoughts of 
Hitler/ the Third Reich and the atrocities 
of the Holocaust. Due to one man's 
actions in the last century, thousands of 
years of meaning were all but erased 
from history. The swastika appears 
doomed to be a symbol of death and 
hatred. 

Despite the swastika's adoption by Nazi 
Germany it is still a sacred symbol of 
prosperity and auspiciousness in 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Odinism. For Hindus it also represents 
the sun and the cycle of life. 1 "The 
word swastika comes from the Sanskrit 
svastika, which means 'good fortune' or 
'well-being'." 2 Although historians are 
not sure how the swastika symbol 
spread throughout the world, it was a 
favorite symbol of good luck to many 
different religions and people in North, 

South and Central America, Africa, Asia, 
Europe, and the Middle East. 3 

In the United States, the swastika was 
found on excavated prehistoric Native 
American artifacts in Tennessee, Ohio, 
and Kansas. It was a symbol of good 
luck, but it also represented the wind 
and its four directions. Later, the Navajo 
culture referred to it as the "whirling 
log" or "that which revolves." This sym¬ 
bol appeared in Navajo sand paintings 
celebrating miracles. It was not until the 
late 1800s that Navajos started incorpo¬ 
rating the swastika design into blankets 
and rugs, as well as many other trinkets 
and souvenirs, under the guidance of J. 
Lorenzo Hubbell. Hubbell sold the 
items through the Fred Harvey 
Company which had the commercial 
franchise for the Santa Fe Railroad. 4 

The swastika became a very popular 
symbol of good luck in the United 
States and Europe during the late nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Not only was it found on Native 


American souvenirs, but also on post¬ 
cards and in architecture. Swastika tiles 
in the New Jersey Statehouse in 
Trenton, and the St. James Episcopal 
Church and the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles were created by 
the Mueller Tile Mosaic Company. 

These tiles were also used in homes 
along Chicago's North Shore. 5 

At the Baha'i House of Worship in 
Wilmette, Illinois, the swastika is one of 
many symbols found on all nine exterior 
pillars encircling the temple. The pillars 
represent the central Baha'i canon: 

"that all major religions are actually 
reflections of a single divine source." 

The religious symbols are arranged in 
chronological order from bottom to top. 
Because the swastika dates back thou¬ 
sands of years, it is found at the base of 
the column with the Star of David posi¬ 
tioned directly above it. 6 A swastika 
pattern is also found in the floor of 
Amiens Cathedral in Amiens, France. 
The floor was installed in 1288, long 
before the symbol was associated with 
Anti-Semitism. Another notable swastika 
location reported by the Israel Ministry 



An early twentieth century postcard sent to wish its 
recipient good luck is lavishly adorned with swastikas 
It was not uncommon for the symbol to be used on 
postcards, greeting cards, and gift items Curt Teich 
Archives G693. Ca. 1903. 


of Foreign Affairs, is at the synagogue 
of Ein Gedi. Located on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea and dating 
back to the Roman Byzantine period, 
it is adorned with a simple white 
and black swastika patterned mosaic. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs attempts 
to vindicate any preconceived ideas 
of the swastika by stating: "this 
pattern has been interpreted as a 
decorative motif or as a good luck 
symbol." 7 

There is no straight forward explana¬ 
tion as to why the swastika became 
popular in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. One 
reason for its popularity in Germany 
could be due to famous archaeologist, 
Heinrich Schliemann, discovering 
a hooked cross during his excavation 
of ancient Troy in the 1870s. 

Schliemann "connected it with similar 
shapes found on pottery in Germany 
and speculated that it was a significant 
symbol of our remote ancestors." 

The swastika became a symbol of 
"Aryan identity" and German nationalist 
pride, and was adopted by the Nazi 
Party on August 7, 1920, at the 
Salzburg Congress. Describing the 
new flag in his book, Mein Kampf, 

Adolf Hitler wrote that the swastika 
"symbolized the victory of the Aryan 
man." 8 

In 1923, the United States Army 45th 
Infantry Division was comprised of men 
from Oklahoma, New Mexico, 

Colorado, and Arizona. Due to the large 
number of Native American's serving in 
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ka, became their insignia of recognition. 
For ten years, the men of this division 
wore a swastika on their left shoulder. 
However, the symbol was replaced in 
1933 after the Nazi party rose to power 
and the symbol "became closely associat¬ 
ed with fascist socialism." 9 

Postcards through the years show how 
the swastika morphed from one meaning 
to another. One greeting card from 1908 
stating "To My Dear Friend" shows a 
swastika adorned with flowers. Another 
postcard from the same time period 
shows the front of the postcard with a 
Saint Patrick's Day themed pattern of 
green and gold swastikas and a message 
of luck. 

A circa 1910 postcard folder of views 
from Santa Barbara, California boldly dis¬ 
plays a red swastika, front and center. 
Nothing is mentioned of the symbol as if 
to assume that everyone, forevermore, 
should know it stood for good luck. No 
one suspected that not many years after 
these postcards were printed, the swasti¬ 
ka would become one of the most con¬ 
troversial symbols of all time. 

During the 1930s, the swastika was still 
viewed as an auspicious symbol. 

Postcards show places such as the the 
Peach Springs Trading Post and Vaughn's 
Indian Store proudly displaying swastikas 
on their signs or in their windows. A card 
intended to raise money for "Indian 
Welfare Work" pictures Chief Chibiaboos 
standing next to a Native American 
pianist named Tsianina whose piano has 
a swastika adorned blanket draped over 
it. Another 1930s postcard advertises the 
Swastika Hotel in Raton, New Mexico. 
Looking at these swastika themed post¬ 
cards today almost feels like the calm 
before the storm. 


Postcards from just a few years later are 
quite a severe reversal from the earlier 
views. A 1943 image entitled "Navajo's 
Renounce their Swastika Design after U.S. 
Declares War" has a poignant image of 
several men and women standing around a 
sign with an X drawn over the once proud 
swastika. The sign states: "Because the 
above ornament which has been a symbol 
of friendship among our forefathers for 
many centuries has been desecrated 
recently by another nation of people. 
Therefore it is resolved that henceforth 
from this date on and forever more our 
tribes renounce the use of the emblem 
commonly known today as the swastika or 
flyfoot on our blankets, baskets, art objects, 
sand paintings and clothing." A 1958 post¬ 
card image of the interior of the Patton 
Museum in Fort Knox, Kentucky shows, 
among the other artifacts from World War 
II, the unmistakable Nazi flag with its pre¬ 
dominant swastika. It is an icon that now 
carries the dishonorable legacy Hitler gave 
to a once extraordinary symbol of good 
fortune. One Holocaust survivor recalled: 
"January 30, 1933, [and] that date is 
emblazoned in my memory because I 
remember immediately the swastika flags 
coming out of the windows ... that certain¬ 
ly had not been the German flag up to that 
time but everyone had a swastika flag, 
everyone." 10 

In the blink of an eye, the swastika's cen¬ 
turies-old auspicious meaning ended for 
much of the world. "The Nazi's hijacked 
the Hindu symbol that actually stood for 
peace, using it to propagate a reign of ter¬ 
ror, racism and discrimination. 1 And 
although many religions still use the swasti¬ 
ka with its original good intent, it seems it 
may be destined to remain a conflicted 
icon of hope, prosperity and luck as well 
as hate, murder, and genocide. □ 
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Nanette L. Laitman Documentation 
Project for Craft and Decorative Arts in 
America, Archives of American Art, 
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http://www.aaa.si.edu/colIections/oralhis- 
tories/transcripts/schnee02.htm (accessed 
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Name: Swastika." The Times of India, 
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The Swastika Hotel in Raton, New Mexico served as the headquarters for the Fred Harvey hotel chain's "Indian 
Detours " Tourists hoarded a shuttle and were taken to see various southwestern sights, including Native American 
villages The trips were considered a " detour" from their original route Curt Teich Archives 7005-30. 7930. 
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WALKER EVANS AND THE PICTURE POSTCARD: 
Passion and Muse 

By Cynthia Elyce Rubin 



Photographer and postcard collector Walker Evans saw postcards as a simple, straight forward documentation of 
America His photographic style was influenced by postcard views such as this street scene of Savannah, Georgia. 
Curt Teich Archives A99046 1924. 


Walker Evans (1903-1975) is celebrated 
as a documentary photographer whose 
stark photographs of sharecroppers and 
roadside Americana, including small¬ 
town main streets, simple houses, and 
billboards, make him the "champion of 
objective and truthful photographs." 1 
What inspired and contributed to 
Evans's innovative vision of the 
American scene is less known but fully 
revealed in the exhibition, "Walker 
Evans and the Picture Postcard" at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. Organized by Jeff L. 
Rosenheim, Curator in the Department 
of Photographs, this exhibition is the first 
to be drawn primarily from the vast 
trove of the Walker Evans Archive, a col¬ 
lection of the artist's negatives and 
papers acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1994. On view are hun¬ 
dreds of postcards, examples of index 
card subject dividers that Evans used to 
categorize his collection, related corre¬ 
spondence, Evans's three published 
essays on the postcard, and a rare set of 
photographs which the artist printed in 
1936 on special postcard-format photo¬ 
graphic paper. For postcard collectors, it 
is all a wondrous revelation. 

We learn that Evans, himself a diehard — 
dare I say obsessive — postcard collec¬ 
tor from the early age of twelve, not 
only collected but also wrote and lec¬ 
tured about postcards. In truth, he col¬ 
lected many different kinds of 
ephemera, including hand-lettered road 
signs and newspaper clippings, but post¬ 
cards were his passion and his muse. 

And so one of America's great photogra¬ 
phers took inspiration from the small, 

8 prosaic, colored images that we love so 


much but that few art historians ever 
acknowledge. 

There has emerged from this collec¬ 
tion, really a picture of American 
history — of a period, let's say, prior 
to World War I and beginning 
around the turn of the century. I felt I 
was making a discovery and I still 
do... These are documents of things 
that interest me and they haven't 
been recorded any other way, so 
here's hidden treasure of not only 
American photography and docu¬ 
mentary history but of American 
history and life of the period — 
social history. 2 

The influences of popular culture and 
the postcard and their intertwined rela¬ 
tionship to Evans's artistic creativity can¬ 
not be underestimated. Calling postcards 
"honest, direct little pictures," he went 
on to identify the quality that so 
appealed to him. "Among collectors of 
Americana, much is made of the 
nation's folk art. The picture postcard is 
folk document," he said. 3 

Evans found the vernacular subjects of 
postcards filled with truth and meaning. 
He was affected by the simple, "artless" 
quality of the pictures and the generic, 
mostly frontal style that he later bor¬ 
rowed for his own camera work. As 
Rosenheim writes in the introduction to 
his book that accompanies this exhibi¬ 
tion, "The picture postcard represented 
a powerful strain of indigenous 
American realism that directly influ¬ 
enced Evans's artistic development." 4 


Born in St. Louis in 1903 and raised in 
the Chicago suburb of Kenilworth, and 
then in Toledo, Ohio, Evans was educat¬ 
ed in New England. He attended Phillips 
Academy and spent a year at Williams 
College, both in Massachusetts. A pas¬ 
sion for literature impelled Evans to 
abandon the classroom for the streets of 
Paris in 1926. When he returned to 
New York the following year, he was 
intent on becoming a writer, but by 
1928, he had taken up photography. 
Working freelance, he taught himself 
early on to use the camera the way a 
writer uses a pen to inscribe the mean¬ 
ing of what he sees around him. 

In 1931 he received two commissions to 
photograph nineteenth-century vernacu¬ 
lar architecture. For the architect Charles 
Fuller, he focused on Greek Revival in 
New York State and for cultural impre¬ 
sario Lincoln Kirstein and historian John 
Brooks Wheelright, he documented 
Italian, Gothic, Egyptian Revival, "Folk 
Victorian" or gingerbread, and industrial 
architecture. This collaboration led to 
"Photographs of Nineteenth-Century 
Houses," Evans's first exhibition in 1933 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. It ran concurrently with a ret¬ 
rospective of Edward Hopper's paintings 
of similar architectural subjects. In 1933, 
Lippincott Publishers commissioned 
Evans to illustrate a book about life in 
Cuba under the regime of oppressive 
dictator, Geraldo Machado y Morales. It 
was in Havana that the young photogra¬ 
pher captured some of his first images of 
poverty, destitution, and despair that 
appeared in Carleton Beals's book, The 
Crime of Cuba. 

Evans was commissioned in early 1935 
to photograph the finest surviving exam¬ 
ples of Greek Revival architecture in the 
South for a publication that never came 
to fruition. Later in June of the same 
year, he accepted a job with the 
Department of the Interior to photo¬ 
graph a government-built resettlement 
community of unemployed coal miners 
in West Virginia. This job became a full¬ 
time position as "information specialist" 
for the Resettlement Administration 
(later renamed the Farm Security 
Administration), Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
New Deal agency in the Department of 
Agriculture.^ Assigned to document 
small-town life, demonstrating how the 
federal government improved conditions 
of the rural poor, Evans rejected any ide¬ 
ological perspective or propaganda. 
Instead, he went to work distilling the 
essence of American life he found in 
simple and ordinary subjects. Possessing 
an inherent grace and structure, his 




















observant photographs of roadside 
architecture, white-washed churches, 
barbershops, and cemeteries secured 
his reputation as a consummate docu¬ 
mentary photographer. 

Evans took a leave of absence from his 
New Deal job in 1936 to travel with 
writer James Agee, who had been 
assigned by Fortune magazine to write an 
article on cotton tenant farmers in the 
South. For many, the result of this collab¬ 
oration, Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
(1941), with its portraits of the Burroughs 
family a sharecropper, his wife and 
children — and pictures of their home in 
Hale County, Alabama, are today consid¬ 
ered among the iconic images of the cen¬ 
tury. His next work, Many Are Called , 
another project with Agee, is a book of 
portraits taken between 1938 and 1941 
in the New York subway system where 
Evans, like a "spy and voyeur in the 
swaying seat," 6 hid his camera under his 
coat. Is there a better way to catch a per¬ 
son jus I being himself than to take a pic¬ 
ture without his knowledge? Each portrait 
in the series, he later said, was "my idea 
of what a portrait ought to be: anony¬ 
mous and documentary and a straightfor¬ 
ward picture of mankind." 7 

In these subjects Evans found an authen¬ 
tic expression of what was most American 
about America, and his great achieve¬ 
ment was to express that sense of indige¬ 
nous national character in his pho¬ 
tographs with a focus and clarity 
undoubtedly honed during childhood. 
Growing up during the heyday of the 
postcard, Evans was very early intrigued 
by its inexpensive and democratic form 
of communication. He often told stories 
describing his youth when the family trav¬ 
eled. He always made a beeline for the 
nearest store or hotel with racks filled 
with postcards. 

Yes, I was a postcard collector at any 

early age. Every time my family would 



Photographs of American life during the U.nns, audi 
Negro Church, South Carolina, Walker twins 
his reputation as a iuoruf intimate tick umehtnry phottig- 
mphcr t.ourlesy of the Wdker Evans Archive, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1936. 

take me around for what they thought 
was my education, to show me the 
country in a touring car, to go to 
Illinois, to Massachusetts. I would rush 
into WoolwortlYs and buy all the post¬ 
cards. 6 

By the 1940s, he was sharing his enthusi¬ 
asm for the postcard with the public. He 
worked for Time magazine from 1943- 
1945 and then to 1965 as an editor at 
Fortune magazine. In May 1948, his first 
picture story was a portfolio of postcards 
drawn from his own collection, "Main 
Street Looking North from Courthouse 
Square." 

In an effort to educate the reader as 
to the value of these modest col¬ 
lectibles, he suggested how much the 
postcards had to say about the era in 
which they had first flourished ('the 
trolley car period'), the innocent pride 
of the small-town dweller in his local 


courthouse or main street, the truthful, 
unglamorous scenes admired by the typi¬ 
cal Yankee traveler" 1 

Later, in January 1962, Evans produced 
another portfolio of postcards from his 
collection, "When Downtown Was a 
Beautiful Mess" for Fortune and in July 
1962, he assembled "Come on Down" 
for Architectural Forum. 

In 1963, when Yale University invited 
Evans to give a lecture on his choice of 
subject, instead of speaking about his 
own photographs, he chose to speak on 
his postcard collection. It was a pivotal 
event. With his lecture titled "Lyric 
Documentary," he explained that an 
appreciation of postcards helped him as 
photographer to elevate the everyday 
without the burden of commentary and 
nostalgia. These qualities only distracted 
the viewer because they are a "blurred 
vision which actually destroys the authen¬ 
ticity of the past." 10 To this end, he 
wanted people to know that his work 
contained something more than the word 
"documentary" suggested. 

My thought is that the term documen¬ 
tary is inexact, vague and even gram¬ 
matically weak as used to describe a 
style in photography which happens 
to be my style. Further, that what I 
believe is really good in so-called doc¬ 
umentary approach of photography is 
the addition of lyricism. Further, that 
the lyric is usually produced uncon¬ 
sciously and even unintentionally... 11 

He hoped to convince an academic audi¬ 
ence that the popular, low-art postcard 
was worthy of serious study. The lecture 
proved a success and ultimately led to 
Evans's appointment at Yale as professor 
of graphic design in the School of Art and 
Architecture, a post he held until he 
retired in 1973. 

During his life, Evans amassed some 
9,000 postcards, including many views 
published by the Curt Teich Company 
and the Detroit Publishing Company, 
which he believed "employed and 
trained a fleet of itinerant photographers 
whose simple, careful work stands today 
with the best 'straight' view photography 
this country has ever produced." 12 He 
filed the postcards by subject in shoebox¬ 
es, leather suitcases and desk drawers 
with his categories including "Factories," 
"Train Stations," "Automobiles," "State 
capitals," "Hotels," "Curiosities," and 
"Madness." The largest number of post- 
caids in his collection is classified simply 
as "Street Scenes." 

Rosenheim pays special attention in the 
exhibition to the 1929 postcard Front 
Street, Looking North, Morgan City, La. 
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that, for him, raises an important ques- 
lion about Evans's work. The card depicts 
a small town on the Alch.ifalaya River, 
not far from New Orleans. In vantage 
point and composition, the postcard 
closely parallels three of Evans's own 
photographs from the spring of 1935. 
Which came first, Rosenheim asks, the 
postcard or the photograph if The conclu¬ 
sion is that probably the postcard came 
first, but Rosenheim explains that the 
postcard's generally frontal viewpoint and 
conceptual matter-of-factness had proba¬ 
bly intrigued Evans for years and were 
significant in defining his objectives, 

"Picture postcards offered precisely the 



The postcard view of Front Street in Morgan City, 
Louisiana is exactly the kind of scene that Evans 
appreciated most His collection featured many street 
views of towns from around the country. Curt Teich 
Archives 5975-29. 1929. 
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The negative of Front Street in Morgan City 
Lousiana, taken by Evans, clearly reveals how his 
photographic compositions mimicked the views 
found on postcards. Negative by Walker Evans. 
Courtesy of the Walker Evans Archive, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 1935 


anonymous, anti-aesthetR:, documentary 
quality/ Rosenheim writes, "that he 
lEvans| sought to achieve in his own 
work." * t 

That Evans saw ordinary American life as 
worthy of an artist's attention was not 
entirely new in the history of photogra¬ 
phy. Vernacular photographers who pro¬ 
duced postcards in the early 1900s did so 
to some degree, but Evans charted an 
entirely new direction. And in doing so, 
he also influenced the next generation of 
photographers who took his ideas and 
used them for their own, among them, 
Robert Frank, Cary Winogrand and Diane 
Arbus, all photographers who recorded 
the ordinary and familiar. 

Toward the end of Evans's life, postcards 
continued to take center stage. He was 
enthusiastic about a book of selections 
from his postcard collection that he 
hoped art critic Hilton Kramer would 
help him edit. He "urged Kramer to join 
10 him in the appreciation of the 'honest,' 


small-town, Iurn-of-the-century Arnericari 
I )ostca rd 14 U n fortu na te ly, E va n s passecI 
away before the book was finalised, Alas, 
for us postcard collectors, it would Lake 
an additional twenty-nine years to 
acknowledge and interpret Evans's post- 
ca rc 1 t :< >n noi sse u i s h i p. N < >w we have a n 
exhibition and a book, both eloquent tes¬ 
timony lo the value and importance of 
postcard collecting, and in Walker Evans's 
example, the wellspring for creative 
genius. □ 


13. Rosenheim, Walker Evans and the 
Picture Postcard , p. 19. 

14. Rathbone, Walker Evans: A Biography, 
p. 294.□ 
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Get Your Kicks On 
Digital Past 

By Christine Pyle 

Historic U.S. Highway 66 is a 2,400-mile 
stretch of road that once connected the 
country from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Better known as Route 66, 
the road ran through big cities and 
small towns as it crossed the United 
States from the Midwest to the West 
Coast. Route 66 is neither the oldest 
nor the longest mad, but it is easily the 
most romanticized- Route 66 has been 
commemorated in books, songs, televi¬ 
sion shows, movies, and of course, on 
postcards. The Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives was awarded a National 
Park Service (NPS) grant, which was com¬ 
pleted at the end of December 2008. 

This grant allows us to share these Route 
66 postcards online with preservationists, 
researchers, and enthusiasts 
of Route 66 — the Mother Road. 


In 1999 Congress passed an Act to create 
the Route 66 Corridor Preservation 
Program administered by the National 
Park Service. The program provides cost- 
sharing grants to private property owners, 
non-profit organizations, and local, state, 
federal, and tribal government entities. 
The funds can be used for preserving and 
restoring historically significant properties, 
or for "research, planning, oral history, 
interpretation, and educatkm/outreach 
projects related to Route 66." 


The Teich Archives received a grant of 
$8,000 from the NPS to digitize Route 66 
materials produced by the Curl Teich 





The message side of this Route 66 postcard for the 
Derby Motel in Arcadia, California boasts that the 
motel is only " 1/2 mile east of the Santa Anita Race 
Track " Ed and Alma, motel guests, took advantage of 
the proximity Curt Teich Archives/James R. Powell 
Route 66 Collection RT66-2399. Ca. 1953. 




















Original photographs from the Teich Company job 
files can be foumlift the archives' online collections 
This photograph of the Cactus Lodge sign was used 
to design the postcard for the lodge. Curt Teich 
Archives 1 CHI 260. 7957. 


Company and from the archives' James 
R. Powell Route 66 Collection. The James 
R. Powell Collection consists of 4,000 
postcards amassed by Mr. Powell and 
donated to the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives in 2005. The Teich Archives 
needed to match the NPS grant, and Mr. 
Powell generously contributed $3,000 to 
the project. 

The fronts and backs of the postcards 
were digitized, allowing online viewers to 
gain a sometimes amusing perspective on 
traveling Route 66 beyond what the com¬ 
pany printed on the postcard. In 1935, 
one postcard writer told of an interesting 
trip to Boulder Dam, "but this a.m. cov¬ 
ered 100 miles of horrible road — Govt 
is making a new road on this side of the 
river, said to be the most expensive road 
in the U.S. Carved out of mountainsides 
— Are now having lunch at this G.l. [?] 
Indian Reservation." The reservation is 
the Hualapai Indian Reservation in Peach 
Springs, Arizona. Ed and Alma, staying at 
the Derby Motel in Arcadia, California 
went to the races, and "we struck oil in 
the first race we bet." Many of the mes¬ 
sages talk about the distance driven and 
report "no trouble so far." Howard stay¬ 
ing at the Mt. Vernon Auto Motel in San 
Bernadino, California reported that he 
was "not feeling so well," and "Beulah is 
mean as ever*2- and sends her 'hell-o'." 

Another component to this project was 
digitizing job files from the Teich 
Company. Many of the files contain origi¬ 
nal photographs of the buildings shown 
on postcards. I he photos were sent to 
the Teich Company art department to be 
retouched and manipulated into the idyl¬ 
lic setting depleted on the final postcard. 
The Cactus Lodge in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico is one such example. 

The Cactus Lodge job file contains two 
original photographs, one of the motel, 


and one of the sign, presumably with the 
owner and his son on either side. The 
instructions U> the Teich Company art 
department read: "Awnings deep yellow. 
Each door a different color. Make street 
in front of place a little better." The final 
postcard gives the viewer the Cactus 
Lodge as seen through the eyes of the 
owner. There are no electric wires or 
poles in the final postcard, and the land¬ 
scaping around the building has been 
tidied up. Today, the job files provide 
images and information that may not be 
available anywhere else to owners work¬ 
ing to restore properties along the Mother 
Road. 

The Roule 66 grant project is now avail¬ 
able online at www.DigitalPast.org* Begin 
your search by typing 'RT66' in the 
search box, or enter the name of a place 
or business. If you need help with your 
search, please contact the Teich Archives 
staff at 847-968-3381. □ 


INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
inciuded as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed "booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Irish Chicago. Documentary film. 
WTTW/Chicago, 2009. 80 minutes. 

On March 3, 2009 WTTW, a 
Chicago PBS station, premiered the 
documentary Irish Chicago. The spe¬ 
cial on the history of Irish immigra¬ 
tion to Chicago from the 1830s 
through the presen I day, is hosted by 
Emmy-nominated and Chicago horn 
actor Aldan Quinn, a first generation 
Irish-American noted for his work in 
Chicago theater as well as the films 
Avalon , Michael Collins and Legends 
of the Fall. The program was shown 
twice on its premier date and was 
re-broadcast on March 16. 

A postcard of the Century of 
Progress Irish Village was used in the 
documentary. 

□ Chicago's Lakefront. Documentary 
film. WTTW/Chicago, 2008. 

The eyes of the world were on 
Chicago's lakefront on election night 
2008 as tens of thousands of people 
gathered there to celebrate with 
president-elect Barack Obama. The 
event was extraordinary, and so was 
the setting. Chicago's lakefront is 
unique in the world. It's a seven- 
teen-mile-long people's paradise that 
belongs to everyone. 

Nearly a decade ago W i f W 11 's 
well-known on-air host, producer 
and Chicago Architecture 


Foundation docent, Geoffrey Baer, 
look viewers on a sweeping journey 
from one end of Chicago's lakefront 
to the other. Since lhen dramatic 
changes have taken place along the 
shoreline the building of 
Millennium Park, remodeling of 
Soldier Field, demise of Meigs Held, 
plans for Olympic Games along the 
lakefront in 2016 and more. In 
Chicago's Lakefront , an all-new doc¬ 
umentary tour shot in High 
Definition, Baer re-traced his steps. 
Chicago's Lakefront aired on WTTW 
in December 2008. 

A postcard view of the Chicago sky¬ 
line was used in the program. 

□ Dolan, Mark K, "Dave Peyton, the 
Chicago Defender; and Local 208," 
Journal of Illinois History (Autumn 
2008) 154-178. 

The Chicago Defender was the first 
black newspaper with nationwide 
c i rcu I a ti o n. Sta rted on Ch i c ago f s 
South Side in 1905, the paper, in 
addition to the usual sensational 
headlines and news, featured an 
entertainment section that covered 
music and performance. The enter¬ 
tainment writer, Dave Peyton cov¬ 
ered the 1928 opening of the Regal 
Theater, which would become one 
of the most important twentieth cen¬ 
tury black venues. He wrote: "The 
new Regal Theater is just another 
innovation in the great western 
metropolis [Chicago]. " 

A postcard image of the Regal 
Theater from 1928 was used on the 
cover of the journal of Illinois 
History. □ 



The Journal of Illinois History used this postcard of the 
Regal Theater in Chicago, Illinois on the cover of its 
Autumn 2008 issue Curt Teich Archives A121990 
1928 
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The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items, The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 80 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, including 
most of the original photographic layout work. 
In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to lesearch and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding history. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Discovery Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submission 
of articles are available upon request by writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine Pyle, Editor, Image File 
Heather M. Johnson, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. The Lake County 
Discovery Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
www.teicharchives.org 
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